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bitants is the gathering of wood for exportation, Clarence Strait 
supplying the whole circuit of the Persian Gulf with firewood. 
Colonel Pelly next visited the island and city of Ormuz, whose 
bygone splendour is vaunted by old writers, but whose ruins did 
not show signs of any former greatness. Crossing hence again to 
the mainland, a distance of 12 miles, he examined the neighbour- 
hood of Bunder Abbass, a walled township built along an open 
beach, with lofty and desolate mountains in the background. The 
port has only from 2 to 3 fathoms of water at a distance of 2 miles 
from land, and during the frequent southerly winds becomes a lee 
shore lashed by a heavy surf. Bunder Abbass has about 8000 or 
9000 inhabitants, and is the seat of a considerable trade, the nature 
of which is discussed in detail by the author of the paper. 

Sib H. Rawlinson said the island of Kishm was of some interest from having 
been supposed to he the site of the ancient kingdom of King Erythrus, who 
gave his name to the Erythrasan Sea. The chief modern interest attaching to 
the island arose from its being in the line of the Overland Telegraph. The 
cable had been laid, and was in working order from theTndian Telegraph- 
system at Kurrachee, along the Persian coast to the entrance of the Gulf, then 
round the island of Kishm up to Bushire, and thence across to Bussorah. Two 
years ago he had explained to the Society the difficulties in the way of the 
line which it was then determined to follow, between Bussorah and Bagdad, 
and had suggested a method of avoiding the obstacle by taking the more cir- 
cuitous route to the east through Persia. Those anticipated difficulties had 
been realised at the very spot he had pointed out. That part of the line between 
Bussorah and Bagdad would always, under the most favourable circumstances, 
be precarious ; whereas the alternative line which he had suggested, and which 
was now being carried out, would always be safe, because the country through 
which it passed was under a fixed Government, who would guarantee the pro- 
tection of the line. He thought in the course of September or October, we 
might expect to be able to communicate daily with our friends in India. 

The President in requesting the Secretary to read the next Paper, explained 
that its author, M. Vambery (who would afterwards address the Meeting) was 
a Hungarian gentleman, who had lately penetrated into the heart of Asia in the 
disguise of a Dervish. He had travelled in a region which had scarcely been 
traversed by a European since the days of Marco Polo. M. Vambery intended 
shortly to undertake a further journey, starting from Samarcand, and would 
endeavour to reach China, following a route different from that of Marco 
Polo. 

Mr. Oliphant then read — 

2. Sketch of a Journey through Central Asia to Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Samarcand. By M. Vamb£ry. 

After several years of preparation in a Mohammedan college, M. 
Vambery -joined, at Teheran, in March, 1863, a company of poor 
pilgrims, who were returning to Tartary from Mecca ; giving out 
that he was a pious Mussulman travelling to Central Asia with 
a religious object. They crossed the south-east comer of the 
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Caspian Sea on board a Turcoman corsair, and landed at Geumush- 
tepe (the Silver Hill), a camp of about 2000 tents of the Tamut tribe. 
From this place he visited the ruins of the wall built by Alexander 
the Great, which begins on the shores of the sea near this place, 
and stretches about 100 miles inland in the form of an embankment, 
dotted with turrets and fortifications. Continuing, with the party, 
in a northerly direction, eastward of the Caspian, he passed the 
river Attrek ; and after crossing the Hyrcanian Desert, a horrible 
journey of 22 days, reached Khiva at the beginning of June. The 
present condition of the country, of which Khiva is the capital, 
lie described as most wretched. The reigning prince, Seid Mo- 
hammed, a sick tyrant with very frightful features, does little else 
but slaughter hundreds of his subjects for mere trifles, which he 
calls transgressions of the holy religion of Mohammed. M. Vara- 
bery made excursions as far as Koongrad, and was astonished at the 
great fertility of the country, which he thought superior to any- 
thing he had hitherto seen in Asia. The next place he visited was 
Bokhara, distant 10 or 12 days' journey on camels from Khiva. On 
the road, his party, to avoid a band of Turcoman robbers, were 
obliged to seek refuge in the desert of Djan-batiran (the Life- 
destroyer), where for six days they suffered horribly from thirst, and 
lost two of their number. The city of Bokhara occupies more 
ground than Teheran, but it is not so populous. Some of the 
palaces and mosques are built of stone, but the large, clumsy turrets 
produce a disagreeable impression. The whole khanat of Bokhara 
he estimated to comprise two million souls, including Persian slaves. 
The reigning prince is is Moozaffar-ed-din, son of the Khan who 
murdered Conolly and Stoddart. He is a man of a good disposition, 
but is forced, for political reasons, to commit many tyrannical and 
barbarous acts. After spending a month in Bokhara, M. V&mbery 
proceeded, full of anticipation, to the renowned city of Samarcand. 
He travelled for six days through a thickly-peopled and well-culti- 
vated country, and was greatly surprised at the quick succession of 
towns and villages on the road. But in Samarcand he was much, 
disappointed. He found the capital of Timour in a state of decay ; 
and although he saw a few remains of its ancient glory, was con- 
vinced that the ancient reputation of the place was greatly exag- 
gerated. The most remarkable of the ancient edifices were the 
medresses or colleges, one of which, erected by the wife of Timour, 
a Chinese princess, was a most splendid building ; but the magni- 
ficent portico, 100 feet high, inlaid with mosaic in the form of roses, 
is now all that remains of it. The palace of Timour he described 
as very interesting, especially his tomb, and a huge block of green- 
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stone, the base of his throne, which must have been derived from 
some distant country, although how it was conveyed to the place is 
now difficult to surmise. M. Vambery terminated his narrative 
with his arrival at Herat in October ; the country to the north of 
which place he found in great disorder, owing to the revolt against 
the Affghan Yoke consequent on the death of Dost Mohammed. 

M. VambIsry said the motive which led him to undertake this journey into 
Central Asia was to study the affinity between his native tongue and the lan- 
guages of Tartary. He accordingly went, in the first instance, to Constantinople, 
and remained there four years, finishing his studies in the Turkish, Arabic, and 
Persian languages. After a short preliminary excursion, returning to Teheran, 
he met with 24 dervishes or holy pilgrims who were on their way from Mecca to 
their own country, Yarcand in Chinese Tartary. He presented himself to them 
as a dervish who had a strong desire to travel into Central Asia, in order to see 
the tomb of a very holy man. His dress and the colour of his skin excited 
their incredulity ; but having overcome that by his representations, and by 
quoting verses from the Koran, he cast off his European clothing, assumed the 
ragged garb of a barefooted dervish, and furnished himself with the pilgrim's 
staff and with a copy of the Koran. He travelled with these people across the 
desert to Khiva, thence to Bokhara and to Samarcand. They first arrived 
among the Turcomans, on the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea. These people 
were great robbers, and in no part of the world was slavery so rampant as 
among them. He was obliged to have recourse to falsehood, in order to parry 
their suspicions that he must be either a Russian or an English spy ; and when 
he had convinced them that he was really a dervish, the people came and 
asked him for his blessing. M. Vambery described the character of the Tur- 
comans as a compound of great liberality and hospitality on the one hand, and 
of great tyranny and cruelty on the other ; and he related some amusing 
instances of plundering which occurred while he was in the country. He stopped 
among the Turcomans a month, and then hired a camel and started for Khiva. 
They found the journey a most difficult one, for they were 22 days without 
fresh water, and the heat was intense. In addition to this, he had to undergo 
the misery of performing a great part of the journey on foot, rather than 
encounter the abominable smell of a buffalo-calf, which was slung on the other 
side of his camel. Khiva had been visited before he went there by Captain 
Abbott and Mr. Thompson, who was sent on a special mission by the English 
ambassador at Teheran. It is a very small town, about half the size of Bok- 
hara. When he went into the streets his features excited the greatest sus- 
picion ; he was regarded as either an English, a Russian, or a Persian spy, and 
they tried to arrest him. To prevent this, he went to the first Minister of the 
Khan, who had been a long time at Constantinople, and induced him to give 
out that M. VambeVy was a true Mollah, of great repute, from Constantinople. 
The Khan being assured of this, sent and importuned him for his blessing, and, 
when he had received it, wept for joy, declaring that he had had a dream that 
a holy man from Constantinople would come and bless him. Prom Khiva 
they went to Bokhara, taking the left shore of the Oxus. They were told that 
the Turcomans were coming to plunder them, and that they had better make 
their escape into the desert. They went into the desert ; but they had not 
sufficient time to take water with them, and some of the days he passed there 
were the most frightful he had ever spent in his life. It was the first time he 
had seen a man die of thirst ; the poor man's tongue and face became black as 
ink. The second day he saw in a looking-glass little black stains on his own 
tongue, and he was naturally very much alarmed ; but happily, his life and 
the lives of the rest of the party were spared, and they entered Bokhara with 
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a caravan of 16 camels. Their arrival was welcomed by the people, and they 
were introduced into the convent where holy men tarry. His appearance again 
excited much suspicion, and he was threatened with death by the vizier of the 
Khan, if he did not confess that he was a dervish in disguise. By a display of 
assurance and tact, claiming to be a renowned dervish, and holding out threats 
of punishment in this world and in the next, he succeeded in inspiring the 
vizier with a dread of him. After staying a month at Bokhara, they went to 
Samarcand, the route abounding in villages and towns. In some places, 
particularly after having passed the little desert named Malek, villages 
occurred every quarter of an hour of the journey, either on the line of march 
or a short distance from it. Much had been said of the renown of Samar- 
cand as the capital of Timour ; but the ruins he met with did not seem 
to justify its former reputed magnificence. There are, however, remains of 
ancient colleges which are very interesting. During the reign of Timour there 
was one built at great expense in the Persian style, with a portico, still remain- 
ing, about 80 ft. or 100 ft. high, consisting of elaborate mosaic work inlaid 
in the form of thousands of coloured roses and other objects of beauty. At 
Samarcand stands the second observatory that was ever built in Asia, erected 
by a grandson of Timour ; and also the summer- palace of Timour, in which is 
an immense green stone supporting the throne, transported from Broussah, but 
by what means it is impossible to tell. The tomb of the King is also very 
interesting. In the upper part there is the tomb of Tamerlane, the great con- 
queror ; next to him lies his first teacher, and around him are his children. 
There is a lower part which is an exact imitation of the upper part ; there is 
no figure, no stone, no rose in the upper part which is not repeated in the lower 
part. In the lower part is contained the Koran, said to have been written by 
the hand of the second Caliph on the skin of a gazelle, and brought by Timour 
from Broussah to Samarcand. He remained 10 days at Samarcand, and looked 
everywhere, but could discover no traces of the great Library which was spoken 
of in the work of a French writer. From Samarcand he returned to Karshi, and 
thence to Herat. At Herat he thought himself safe, because in the streets he 
saw red-coated soldiers being drilled in the English manner, and he began to 
speak a little more freely. Being in want of money to continue his way to 
Mushed, he went to the palace, where he found the son of the King attended by 
his Vizier. He told him he was a poor dervish and gave him his blessing, and 
expressed a wish to sit down at his side ; but, as the Prince made no place for 
him, he pulled the Vizier away, and took his seat next to him. The 
Prince looked at him and exclaimed, " By Heaven, I swear you are an English- 
man !" He denied that he was, and he recited some verses from the Koran ; 
at length, the Prince believed him and gave him some money. He stopped at 
Herat, and then started for Mushed, which is on the frontier of Persia ; from 
which place he wrote a letter to the Prince, telling him that he was not an 
Englishman but very nearly an Englishman, and cautioning him not to molest 
people passing through his country. 

At the invitation of the President, M. VambeVy explained that there are 
different kinds of blessings practised by the dervishes ; one called the " blessing 
on foot," another " the blessing on horseback." The blessing consists of verses 
of the Koran. The man who blesses stands upright, with his hands held high ; 
and after having blessed he strokes his beard with his hands, and those who 
receive the blessing do the same, in token that it has been accepted. 

Sir H. Rawlinson said M. Vambery had conferred a very great benefit 
upon geographical science ; for all these adventures of his, which he had so 
amusingly described, were but a means to an end. Like many Hungarian 
scholars before him, he was greatly interested in the origin and history of his 
race, one of the most interesting questions relating to the ethnology of Europe ; 
and with the view to ascertain these, he had gone through years of toilsome 
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hardship and probation, in order to qualify himself for travelling in the East 
and prosecuting his researches. It was a remarkable thing that a European 
gentleman should be able to pass through a Mohammedan college, and become 
so competent an Arabic scholar that clever men of the Mohammedan religion 
should not be able to detect that he was not one of themselves. As far as 
Teheran, hundreds of people had passed over the same ground ; but from 
Teheran M. Vambery went into a comparatively terra incognita. The country 
through which he had been travelling was interesting in a twofold point of 
view. In the first place, it was interesting as a newly-explored region ; and 
in the next place, it possessed great political interest from being the debateable 
land between the two great Asiatic empires, the Russian empire on the north 
and the Anglo-Indian empire on the south. Many gentlemen present would 
remember that twenty-five years ago great alarm prevailed in this country at 
the extension of Russian influence towards our Indian frontiers, and fears were 
entertained that Russia had designs upon India. That feeling, which brought 
about the Affghan war, had passed away, and had been succeeded by a feeling 
in the contrary direction, and we were as supine now as we were alarmed then. 
It seemed to be very little known that during these twenty-five years, while we 
had been imagining that all was quiescent, a gradual approximation of the two 
frontiers had been going on to the extent of nearly a thousand miles. Twenty- 
five years ago the Russian frontier was marked by a line of forts erected along the 
northern skirts of the Kirghis deserts, and the English frontier was the Sutlej. 
At the present day the Russian frontier comes down to the Aral Lake, the 
Jaxartes River, and the Oxus ; while the English frontier embraces the whole 
of Scinde, the whole of the Punjab, and crosses the Indus to Peshawur ; so that 
at present there is only five or six hundred miles between the two frontiers. 
In speaking of the extension of Russian territory, he attributed no hostility 
against England, or anything reprehensible on the part of the Russian Govern- 
ment. It is a sort of law of nature, stated to be such by the late Sir Robert 
Peel, that when civilisation impinges on barbarism, the latter must give way. 
The subject, however, ought to be interesting to the English public ; and in 
this point of view M. Vambery was deserving of our commendation for having 
made us acquainted with these regions, pregnant with so much political im- 
portance to us. With respect to M. Vambe'ry's journey, he believed no 
European had ever passed from the Caspian at Astrabad to Khiva. Arthur 
Conolly endeavoured to pass by that line, but he only advanced three days' 
journey from Astrabad, and was obliged to turn back ; and since that time ho 
bad never heard of any one attempting the whole route. Khiva itself has 
been visited by many travellers — by Captain Abbott, Captain Shakespeare, 
and also by Mr. Thompson ; and very recently by Colonel Ignatief, son of 
the Governor of St. Petersburg, who conducted a mission to Bokhara and 
stopped a considerable time at Khiva: but M. Vambery had followed an 
entirely new route. His visit to Samarcand is also new. There is a tradition 
that an Englishman of the name of Gardiner visited Samarcand about twenty- 
five years ago, and left some extraordinary journals and memoranda, which were 
in the hands of Burnes when he was killed, and which were afterwards pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. But the portion relating 
to Samarcand is entirely lost ; so that M. Vambery may fairly claim the honour 
of having been the first European who had lived in Samarcand and described it 
since the days of Clavijo, who visited it in 1404. Andekoii, which he visited on 
his return journey, is a place of interest to Englishmen, because it was there 
that Moorcroft, the pioneer of English travellers, was taken ill, and died. Then 
the route from Andekol to Herat is through a difficult tract of country. Many 
of our travellers have passed to Herat by Mushed. Conolly, in his last journey, 
passed from Cabul direct to Merv, and left a very good account of the route. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson added that be felt some personal interest in the circum- 
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stance, because it so happened that he was appointed joint envoy with Colonel 
Conolly, and it was only by mere accident that he did not accompany him on 
the journey, which ended, as they were aware, fatally to that officer. He would 
only say, in conclusion, that with all his experience of the East, he considered 
that M. Varnbe'ry had achieved something exceedingly remarkable. He doubted 
whether there was one European in a thousand who would successfully pass 
three years of probation among bigoted Mohammedans. At Bokhara M. Varn- 
be'ry lived with his life in his hands, for at any moment he was liable to have his 
head cut off. The fate of Stoddart and Conolly proved that. M. Vambery 
seemed to be doubtful about the fate of those Italian merchants who had gone 
to Bokhara to obtain the eggs of the silkworm ; but, according to the last 
accounts which he had received from a member of the Russian embassy in 
London, they have been killed. The Ameer appealed to the Russian Govern- 
ment to know if they were Russians, and the Russian Government replied they 
were not. They were then asked if they were English, and they said they were 
not. The Ameer said they must be Englishmen, because there were no other 
Europeans but Russians and Englishmen, and upon that they were executed. 
He had been informed, however, that the Sardinian Government had sent a 
mission to Bokhara to search for them ; and a gentleman had just mentioned 
to him that one of our naval officers returning from China travelled with this 
mission, quite recently, nearly up to the Bokharian frontier. He mentioned 
these circumstances to show what danger there is to an Englishman living in 
Bokhara. M. Varnbery went through all the difficulties and dangers from a 
real love of science ; and although he was not able to take astronomical ob- 
servations, yet he had brought back a considerable amount of information with 
regard to the geography, the statistics, the languages, the antiquities, the com- 
merce, and the social condition of these countries, which that prince of publishers, 
Mr. Murray, is at present occupied in putting together for publication. 

Dr. Wobthington said his friend Dr. Wolff, whose papers were in his pos- 
session, passed over a large portion of the ground which had been traversed by 
Mr. Vambery. He went from Teheran to Mushed and Khiva, and his adven- 
tures were precisely similar to those which this Hungarian gentleman had 
related. He spoke of the Turcomans in the same terms — of their barbarism 
and rudeness, and of slavery existing among them. In his time there were 
40,000 slaves in that country. Another point that would be interesting to 
M. Varnbe'ry, in connection with the affinity between the Hungarian and 
Polish and Tartar races, was, that there is a town, Shamay in Chinese Tartary, 
which, in Dr. Wolffs time, contained 300 Polish families. The country in 
question is full of interest, as the birthplace of the great conquerors of the 
human race ; for Timour and Genghis Khan both proceeded from the country 
of the Turcoman. 

Lord Stbangfobd observed that Dr. Wolff was never in Khiva in his life. 
The route he took is a comparatively well-known one, across the desert from 
Mushed to Bokhara, and he returned from Bokhara by precisely the same way. 
M. Vambery took an entirely different route, by way of Astrabad. Conolly 
went that way, but he had to return, and he had the greatest difficulty in 
escaping with his life. M. Varnbe'ry went to Khiva over perfectly new 
ground; from Khiva to Bokhara again over perfectly new ground; and from 
Bokhara to Samarcand, a city that had not been visited by a European for 
several centuries. 'He did so with his life in his hand ; and he only main- 
tained his life by his extraordinary acquirements and accomplishments and 
his indefatigable enthusiasm. 

Dr. Wokthihgton understood, by Dr. Wolff's having described Khiva in 
the account of his second visit, that he had been there. 

Mr. Deach stated that he believed there was a copy of the Koran, similar 
to that described by M. Varnbe'ry, in the Library of the India House. 
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Sir H. Rawlinson said he himself obtained that copy of the Koran from 
a pilgrim from Samarcand, who was in great distress ; and he sent it to the 
Library of the India House. He believed it was a fellow-copy to that 
which M. Vambery saw at Samarcand, and that neither of them was really 
older than the second or third century of the Hegira. 

Mr. Mark ham said that an interesting point in M. Vambe'ry's journey was 
the fact that, previous to his visit, Samarcand had never been described for 
450 years, when Buy Gonzales de Clavijo, the Spanish Ambassador, visited 
it. The account he gave of the Turcomans corresponds exactly with that 
given by M. Vambe'ry. But there was a great difference in the way in which 
the two travellers performed the journey from Persia to Samarcand. M. Vam- 
be'ry performed it on foot, suffering from thirst, and in great danger of his 
life. The Spaniards were in no danger of life, but they suffered from the 
frightful haste in which they had to travel. Timour was excessively anxious 
that they should arrive at Samarcand in time for a festival in honour of his 
eldest son. When they reached Teheran, orders were issued for them to travel 
on horseback day and night to Samarcand. One of the party died on the 
road, and Buy Gonzales reached Samarcand quite worn out. He was then 
made to eat and drink to such excess that he was nearly killed. It appeared 
that all classes, from Timour downwards, drank in the most frightful way, 
and were drunk every night. He was asked to dine with the queen, who was 
horribly drunk, and, as Buy Gonzales never touched wine, he was in the 
greatest possible distress all the time he was there. Samarcand then had a 
very different appearance from what it now presents. There were beautiful 
gardens, very fine buildings, and elephants engaged in carrying stone. It had 
not, however, attained the height of its prosperity, and the observatory built 
by the grandson of Timour had not then been commenced. Samarcand is now 
in ruins, and the interval of 450 years which has elapsed since the visit of 
Clavijo, during which no European traveller has seen the place, alone gives 
great importance to M. Vambe'ry's journey. 

The President understood there was a gentleman in the room, Mr. 
Michell, who could contradict the report respecting the death of the 
Italians. 

Mr. Michell said that when he was in St. Petersburg, ten days ago, he 
heard on very good authority that a second firman from the Sultan of Turkey 
had arrived at Bokhara, the first having been stolen on the Bussian frontier, 
and that the Italian gentlemen were on their way back to Persia. There was 
another point on which he wished to make an observation, and that was the 
commercial aspect of the question. Bokhara is a great cotton-producing 
country ; and an immense quantity of Bokharan and Khiva cotton has found 
its way to England, being exported from St. Petersburg. It has been used in 
some of the mills. The Bussians are doing what they can with proper 
machinery towards teaching the natives to prepare the cotton in a better way 
than they do at present, and in a year or two it will be quite available for 
common use ; it does very well mixed with American cotton. 

Mr. Okawfotd thought we should never get any cotton from Bokhara 
worth speaking of. The price of cotton is threefold what it formerly was ; 
therefore he was not surprised that cotton should arrive from Bokhara, India, 
and other places. He was glad to hear Sir Henry Bawlinson express the 
opinion that there is not the least danger to India from the advances of Russia. 
He never thought there was the slightest danger, and he was sure that neither 
country could do the least harm to the other. Kve-and-twenty years ago he 
protested against the Affghan war ; and he might mention that, at the very 
time we were engaged in that war, the Bussians made an attempt to punish 
the Khan of Khiva, and they lost 30,000 men in the operation. Now, if they 
could not advance 300 miles into the interior without incurring such a loss, 
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how would it be possible for them to send an army 4000 miles to India ? It 
will always be far easier for us to send an army from the banks of the Thames 
to the banks of the Indus than for the Russians to send an army from their 
frontier to Peshawur. 

Sir H. Rawlinson said this cotton question is really one of some conse- 
quence with regard to the Russian supply. There is no doubt that Russia 
draws the greater portion of her supply from Central Asia. M. Vambe'ry had 
not touched upon the commercial part of the question ; but it should be 
remembered that the real rivalry between us and Russia in Central Asia is in 
commerce, and not politics. At present, he gathered both from our own Trade 
Returns and from Mr. Lumley's Report on ' The Trade of Russia with Central 
Asia,' that we are entirely driven out of the market. M. Vambery would 
tell them that in Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand, he saw nothing but Russian 
goods. It is a peaceful and an honest rivalry, and as long as it is confined to 
that, we have no right to complain of Russia. 

M. Vambery confirmed this statement of Sir Henry Rawlinson, and added 
that he was informed that 8000 camels annually enter the different towns 
laden with Russian goods. 

The President congratulated the Meeting upon the discussion, and ex- 
pressed his concurrence in the opinion of Sir Henry Rawlinson that the 
advance of the Russians could not be in any way detrimental to our great 
Indian empire. He might remind his friends that long before we had any 
empire in the Bast, the Russians had intercourse with Bokhara. Surely, then, 
we could not be jealous of Russia trading with a nation that she had traded with 
for hundreds of years. So far as the subject had been touched upon, he thought 
it would do a great deal of good ; as showing that both nations, by advancing 
their frontier and approximating to each other, only tended to civilise barbarous 
regions, and to bring savage nations under a regular system of government.* 

3. On the Comoro Islands. By Captain Algernon de Horsey, r.n. 
This paper contains a description of the little-known group of 
islands called Comoro, lying between the northern end of Mada- 
gascar and the African coast. The largest of the group is only 
35 miles in length by about 12 miles in breadth. It is remarkable 
as possessing a lofty isolated mountain, 8526 feet in height. Many 
interesting details, both of the physical geography and ethnology of 
the group, are given by Captain de Horsey, which it is unnecessary 
to repeat here, as his paper will be published entire in the 'Journal.' 

* M. Khanikoff has sent the following note, vindicating his claim to have 
visited and described Samarcand long before M. Vambe'ry's journey: — 

"I arrived at Samarcand the 2nd (14th) of September, 1841, aud remained there 
up to the 20th of the month. My travelling companion, the late naturalist 
Lehmann, arrived two days after me, and remained there for three weeks. We 
have both published very full descriptions of the capital of Tamerlane, and I also 
caused an exact plan of the place to be drawn up by the topographer Yakowlef, 
who accompanied me. This plan, on the scale of 1 verst (3500 English feet) to an 
inch, is annexed to my description of the Khanat of Bokhara, translated into 
English by M. de Bode. The English editor, it is true, would not go to the 
expense of reproducing the plans and maps ; but the Russian edition, in which 
they appear, is to be found in the British Museum library. The description of 
Samarcand, drawn up by M. Lehmann, was published in German, by Messrs. 
v. Baer and v. Helmersen, after the death of the author, in the ' Beitrage zur 
Kenntniss des Russischen Eeiches,' Vol. 17." 



